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This report is intended as a sort of "status report" 
on the achievement of bused students in comparison to other students. 
The major portion of this report is divided into two sections 
according to the type of data which are analyzed: longitudinal or 
cross-sectional. First, longitudinal data trace the achievement of a 
cohort of students from kindergarten during the first year of 
desegregation through the sixth grade. A second group of students, 
who started to kindergarten three years after desegregation began, is 
followed through the third grade* The achievement of these students 
is compared each year to the achievement of all students in the 
district in an attempt to determine whether or not there are changes 
in the difference, or "gap", between the achievement of minority 
bused students and all district students in general. The data are 
analyzed by ethnicity, sex, and socioeconomic status. A second part 
of this report examines the achievement test scores of students in 
the fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth grades. Because of time 
limitations, changes in the testing schedule since desegregation 
began, the missing information, the test scores represent only 
1972-1973 rather than the entire period since desegregation began. 
The data included in this report must be interpreted very cautiously 
because of high rates of attrition of pupils in the longitudinal 
samples and missing data for eighth and ninth grade students. 
(Author/JH) 
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Introduction and Background 



School desegregation in Riverside began in the fall of 196^5 with one- 
way busing. Since then, we have issued several reports containing analyses 
of the achievement of minority bused students and other students, primarily 
Anglo, who attend the schools to which the minority students are bused (these 
latter pupils have been referred to as "receiving pupils"). Most of these 
reports have been cross-sectional analyses of the achievement of pupils in 
primary grades. The analyses have not answered questions regarding the achfev- 
ment of students who have attended Riverside schools since they started to 
school; rather, the reports have Included the achievement test scores of all 
students at a particular grade level at tjie time of testing. Nor have the 
analyses answered questions regarding the achievement of upper elementary, 
middle, or high school students. The data have seldom been analyzed by 
ethnicity or sex and never by socioeconomic status. Mathematics data have 
not been reported. This report is a partially successful attempt to provide 
some types of data and analyses that have not been provided in the past. 

Many changes have occurred in Riverside schools, and in society in 
general, since desegregation began. Riverside schools have moved toward 
decentralization, nongradedness, and ind iv idual izat ion-persona 1 izat ion of 
instruction. Societal changes include 9<=sneral increases in the affluence 
of the minority and majority popul aces^ and pride in ethnicity. Hopefully, 
some of these changes have influenced achievement. Therefore, this report 
is not intended as an analysis of the "effects" of school desegregation on 
achievement; rather, it is sort of a "status report" on the achievement of 
bused students in comparison to other students. 

Desegregation Process and Other ^ 
Background I nf ormat i on 

A decision to desegregate Riverside's elementary schools was made 
during the 1965-1966 school year after an incendiary fire at one of three 
elementary schools which were virtually one hundred percent minority. The 
school board decided to discontinue using the three schools as regular ele- 
mentary schools and to use them for other purposes. Their students were 
assigned to predominantly Anglo schools. Desegregation of elementary schools 
began when the first group of students was bused in the fall of 1965, continued | 
when the second group ot students was bused in the fall of 1966, and was com- 
pleted when the final group of students was bused in the fall of I967. How- 
' ever, junior high schools were not quite racially balanced until the fall of 
1969, when students were assigned to the junior high school they would have 
attended if they lived in the neighborhood of their elementary school. 
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Although most minority students from segregated neighborhoods do ride 
buses to school, some live close enough to their assigned schools to walk there. 
Primary grade students are eligible to ride buses if they live more than one mile 
from school; other students are eligible to ride buses if they live more than two 
miles from school. This report includes all students from the segregated neigh- 
borhoods whether they walk or ride a bus to school. Because middle and high 
schools receive( students from several elementary schools," ?.ome students from 
segregated neighborhoods attend the middle or high school they would have -attended 
without desegregation. These students are also included in this report. This 
was considered necessary to make the eighth and ninth grade samples comparable 
to the elementary school samples. 

Some confusion might be avoided if Riverside's secondary school organi- 
zation is explained. It is moving toward a middle school organization; in 
1973-197^» elementary schools will include kindergarten through grade six, 
middle schools will include grades seven and eight, and high schools will include 
grades nine through twelve. During the period of this study, Riverside had some 
middle schools and some junior high schools, some three-year high schools and 
some four-year high schools. 

Approximately twenty-five percent of Riverside's students beloi^g to ethnic 
minority groups; fourteen percent have Spanish surnames, nine percent are black, 
and two percent belong to other ethnic minority groups. 

General Description of This Report 

The major portion of this report is divided into two sections according 
to the type of data which are analyzed: longitudinal or cross-sectional. First, 
longitudinal data trace the achievement of a cohort of students (Cohort One)* from 
kindergarten during the first year of desegregation through the sixth grade. A 
second group of students (Cohort Ten)*, who started to kindergarten three years 
after desegregation began, is followed through the third grade. The achievement 
of these students is compared each year to the achievement qf all students in the 
district in an attempt to determine whether or not there are changes in the dif- 
ference, or *'gap", between the achievement of minority bused students and all 
district stucf^nts in general. The data are analyzed by ethnicity, sex, and 
socioeconomic status. 

A second part of this report examines the achievement test scores of 
students in the fifth, sixth, eighth, and ninth grades. Because of time limita- 
tions, changes in the testing schedule since desegregation began, and missing in*- 
formation, the test scores represent only 1972-1973 rather than the entire period 
since desegregation began. Although they have been the subject of several pre- 
vious reports, some data for primary grade students are also included because 
previous reports usually did not contain analyses by ethnicity, sex, and* socio- 
economic status and because they permit comparisons of primary grade achievement 
to upper elementary and secondary achievement. 



*See previous report dated February 1973 • 
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The data included in this report must be interpreted very cautiously be- 
cause of high rates of attrition of pupils in the longitudinal samples and missing 
data for eighth and ninth grade students. Attrition and inclusion constraints re- 
duced the first and tenth cohorts to forty-five and fifty-five percent of their 
original populations, respectively. More than thirty percent of the eighth and 
ninth grade students who should have been included in this study did not take Ihe 
achievement tests. i 

Students were included in the longitudinal analyses only if; 

•they took standardized reading achievement tests each -of the years that 
all students in their grade level were tested. 

•they were bused for purposes of integration in kindergarten and in 
1971-1972 (the assumption is that, if they were bused at those two times, they 
were also bused during the intervening ye*ars; that assumption is probably true 
for almost all students). 

•they progressed one grade level each year. (that restriction is an un- 
fortunate one but necessary because different tests are given to students at 
different grade levels)* 

The cross-sectional analyses included all students at a grade^ level who 
were bused for intergration and who took the achievement tests. 

To increase the comparability of test scores for the various years, it 
was decided to use standard scores. Because district pupils should be more 
consistent over grade levels than pupils in the various test publishers' norming 
samples, the district pupils were chosen as comparison groups. The number of 
students at each grade level was approximately 2,000. Standard scores were 
computed using district-wide means and standard deviations and converted to 
scores with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. The use of -the district 
as a comparison group also permitted ready examination of the data to determine 
whether or not there were changes over time in the difference between bused 
pupils and district pupils in general. 

It should be noted here that between three and ten percent of the students 
In the district-wide samples were desegregated minority students. The extent of 
the effects of changes in the achievement of minority students on district-wide 
data is not known. It is assumed that the effects would be slight; if and where 
they existed, the effects probably diluted standard score changes. 

The standard score data included in this report reflect achievement changes 
or differences which occurred only in comparison to district-wide data. They do 
not reflect absolute changes or d iffererices. For example, a recent report showed 
that the achievement of kindergarten and first grade bused students has improved 
significantly and Is now at approximately the same level as the students in the 
test publishers' norming samples. Kindergarten standard scores suggest that the 
achievement of bused pupils has not increased more that district-wide achievement; 
the standard scores of kindergarten bused students are only slightly higher than 
third grade bused students. The first grade standard scores of bused students, 
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however, are higher than the kindergarten and third grade scores, suggesting 
that the achievement of /irst grade bused pupils has improved more than the 
achievement of district first grade students in general. 

irfe achievement tests which were used each year are shown in Table A 
of the appendix. 



Long I tud inal Pat a 

Cohort One 

As mentioned earlier, students in the first cohort were in kindergarten 
the first year of desegregation (1965-1966) v Approximately two-thirds of those 
students were bused to desegregated schools that first year. The remaining 
one-third attended a segregated school during kindergarten; approximately 
one-half of them were bused at the beginning of the first grade and the remaining 
half at the beginning of the second grade. This study follows the achievement of 
this cohort of students through the sixth grade in 1971-1972. Attrition and the 
restrictions specified above left only forty-five percent of the orginal kinder- 
garten students in this cohort sample. A demographic description of the students 
in the first cohort is shown in Table 1, below. 



TABLE 1 



Demographic Data for Students in Cohort One 



Ethnicity, Sex, and Socioeconomic Level- 


Number 


. Percent 


Total 


63 




Spanish- surnamed 


^3 


68 


Black 


20 


32 


Male 


25 


^0 


Female 


38 


60 


High SEL 


2 


3 


Middle SEL 


18 


29 


Low SEL 


33 


52 


SEL not avai lable 


10 


16 



*Soc foeconomic level, as used throughout this report. Is 
based on the occupation of the head of the household in 
which the student resides. The categorization system of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census is used. High socioeconomic 
level includes professional, technical, and managerial 
occupations; middle includes clerical and sales workers, 
craftsmen, foremen, and operatives; and low includes service 
workers and laborers. 
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Data for Entire Group 

The mean test score of the students in Cohort One each year is shown 
graphically in Figure i. Means and standard deviations are shown in Table B 
of the appeodix. It is readily apparent that little change occurred in average 
achievement from kindergarten through the sixth grade. The largest difference, 
between the first and third grades, was less than one- fourth of a standard 
deviation, hardly significant. This lack of change does not mean that students 
did not progress; but that their progress was very similar to, and did not exceed, 
the average progress of district students in general. 

Data by Ethnicity, Sex, and Socioeconomic Level 

Data by ethnicity, sex, and socioeconomic level are shown in Figures 
2, 3, and k and in Table C of the appendix. Differences between the various 
groups were slight and seldom significant but were consistent* Blacks scored 
slightly higher than students with Spanish surnames and females scored slightly 
higher than males. Students from the middle socioeconomic level scored slightly 
higher than students from the low soc ioecomon Ic level. As there were only two 
students classified as having high socioeconomic level, their scores are not 
shown. 



Data by Achievement Level 

Data by achievement level are shown In Figure 5 and in Table D of the 
appendix* "Achievement level", as used here, refers to level of predicted 
second grade score. The scores were predicted from kindergarten and first 
grade scores using stepwise multiple regression analyses. Predicted second . 
grade scores were used rather than actual kindergarten or first grade scores 
to avoid the regression toward the mean effect. An attempt was made to in- 
crease the power of prediction by also Including socioeconomic data, but they 
did not enter the equation at significant level so were not used. Data from 
the multiple regression analysis are shown in Table E of the appendix. 

The predicted second grade scores were combined into three groups: high,, 

middle, and low. The htigh group included the highest twenty-five percent of the 

predicted scores, ^the middle group included the middle fifty percent, and the low 
group included the lowest twenty-five percent. 

The data shown in Figure 5 and Table D are the actual second through sixth 
grade scores of students in each of the three groups. The data show some fluctua- 
tions, particularly at the fourth grade level, but relatively slight changes over 
time. The high group dropped very slightly while the middle and low groups dropped 
approximately one-fourth of a standard deviation. Unless the sixth grade changes 
become trends, the data do not show differential changes for students at differing 
achievement levels, (it should be noted that the high group is high in comparison 
to other bused students only; it is average in comparison to all district students. 

/ 
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Perhaps the picture would have been si Igl Jy different if there had been enough 
high-achieving bused students to have formed a group that was high in comparison 
to the d istr ict • ) 

Cohort Ten 

This group of students started to kindergarten at the beginning of the 
fourth year of desegregation; none of them ever attended segregated schools. 
Their achievement is followed through the third grade in 1971-197^. The sample 
restrictions specified previously eliminated all but fifty-five percent of the 
bused students who started to kindergarten in 1968-1969. The data for students 
in Cohort Ten will be presented by ethnicity, sex, and socioeconomic status; 
however, they will not be presented by level of predicted second grade score 
because the actual scores for only the second and third grades would have been 
available. A demographic description of the students in Cohort Ten is shown in 
Table 2, below. 

TABLE 2 



Demographic Data for Students in Cohort Ten 



Ethnicity, Sex, and Socioeconomic Level 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


110 




Span i sh-su rnamed 


62 


56 


Black 


k8 


kk 


Male 


58 


53 


Femal e 


52 




High SEL 


5 


k 


Middle SEL 


35 


32 


Low SEL 


36 


33 


SEL not ava i 1 ab 1 e 


3^+ 


31 



Data for the Entire Group 

Data for all students in Cohort Ten are shown in Figure 6 and in Table F 
in the appendix. The data show that the average score went up more than one-fourth 
of a standard deviation In the first and second grado but dropped to its kinder- 
garten level in the third grade. This same trend was evident, but to a lesser 
degree, in the data for Cohort One. These data, wit.i che data that were presented 
in Figure k and data that will be presented in Figure 9, at first appear to be a 
test artifact. However, the test which was given to third graders was also given 
to first and second graders. Perhaps, when students are first learning to read, 
differences among them become temporarily less. 
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Data by Ethnicity, Sex, and Socioeconomic Level 

Figures 7» 8, and 9 and Table G in the appendix show data for students in 
Cohort Ten by ethnicity, sex, and socioeconomic level. The slight differences 
by ethnicity and sex which were evident in kindergarten reversed themselves in 
the first grade and continued that way, becoming more pronounced in the second 
grade. Again, Black students generally scored higher than Span i sh- surnamed 
students and females scored higher than males. Socioeconomic differences, except 
between the middle and low groups in the first and second grades, were approximately 
one-half of a standard deviation but were not statistically significant. Students 
in the high socioeconomic group scored approximately at the average of district-wide 
students. 



Cohorts One and Ten Compared to Each Other 
and to Other Cohorts 

Data for the two cohorts included in this report and for two other cohorts 
which were included in a 1971 report are shown in Figure 10 and in Table H in the 
appendix. The data show that, while students in the various cohorts scored at 
about the same level in comparison to district students In general, the scores of 
students in Cohorts Three and Four were si ightly lower at the end of the 1971 
study than were students in Cohort One in 1971-1972* 

The 1971 report included data for students in Cohorts One, Three, and Four. 
At that time, it appeared that students in Cohorts Three and Four, most of whom 
were desegregated after the second grade, were victims of the increasing deficit 
phenomenon, so prevalent among low-achieving students. As they progress through 
school, the difference between their achievement and that of other students con- 
tinually grows wider. All of the students in Cohort One, however, were deseg- 
regated in or before the second grade. At the time of the 1971 report, data were 
available for them through the fourth grade. At that time, the gap between them 
and other students had not grown. It was hypothesized that, due to early deseg- 
regation and related factors, these students would not experience the increasing 
deficit. The sixth grade data for Cohort One which were shown in Figures I and 10 
indicate that the early finding is still true, although the average score did 
drop very slightly in the sixth grade. An attempt was made to also do a follow-up 
study of the students in Cohort Four but the attrition was so great that the study 
could not be completed. When this study began, students in Cohort Three had not 
been tested for more than a year. 

Figure 10 shows that students in Cohort One scored slightly higher in com- 
parison to the district than did students in Cohort Ten. Raw score data (Table I, 
Appendix), however, show that the average raw score of students in Cohort Ten 
was higher than the average raw score of students in Cohort One. This indicates 
that, while the achievement of bused students has increased, it hasn't increased 
as much as has the district as a whole. Raw score data are not comparable at 
other grade levels because different tests were given to Cohort Ten than to 
Cohort One. 
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Cross-Sect iona 1 Data 

The achievement of upper elementary and seconrfary students is the subject 
of this section. The data are cross-sectional, and for the 1972-1973 school year 
only. Some data for primary grade pupils are also presented, to provide compari- 
sons for the older students and to present additional ayalyses, by ethnicity, sex, 
and socioeconomic status, which were not included in previous reports. The primary 
grade data are from spring 1972. As mentioned earlier, these data were presented 
in a previous report, in which they were compared with data for other students 
who were in the primary grades in prior years. 



Data for Entire Grade-Level Groups 

Ranges, medians, and quartiles in reading and arithmetic are shown in 
Figures 11 and 12 and in Table J in appendix. The data show that the third 
quartile of the minority students was at or slightly below the mean of district 
students as a whole and that the third quartile point remained rather stable 
across the grades and across the two subject areas. The median and first quartile 
tended to increase in the first and second grades and decline after that. The 
interquartile range was also more narrow in the first and second grades than in 
other grades. Arithmetic achievement was slightly higher than reading achiever 
ment. 

Average reading and arithmetic achievement scores are shown in Figures 
13 and 14 and in. Table J in the appendix. The mean of the bused students was 
again higher at the first and second grades than at other grades, approximately 
one-half of one standard deviation below the dis'.r ict-wide mean. At other grade 
levels, the mean of the bused students was approximately three-fourths of a 
standard deviation below the district-wide mean. 

f' 

Data by Ethnicity, Sex, and Socioeconomic Level 

Figures 15 and 16 and Table K of the appendix show data by ethnicity^ As 
was true of the longitudinal data, Black students generally scored higher than 
Spanish- surnamed students. The differences were not significant, but they were 
consistent. In arithmetic, however, Span ish-surnamed students scored higher than 
blacks in the fifth and sixth grades and only very slightly lower in the eighth 
and ninth grades. These data suggest that language barriers slightly, but con- 
sistently, impede the achievement of Spanish-surnamed students. 

Data by sex are sha^n in Figures 17 and 18 and in Table L of the appendix. 
Again, girls generally scored si ightly, but not significantly, higher than boys. 

Socioeconomic data are shown in Figure 19 and in Table M of the appendix. 
Unfortunately, the socioeconomic and achievement data of upper elementary and 
secondary students were not on the same data processing records and a lack of 
time prevented the creation of a new record containing both kinds of data. The 
first, second, and third grade data show that differences were slight in the first 
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grade but became more pronounced in the second and third grades. It would be 
interes-ting to know whether or not theses differences continue to become even 
more pronounced at upper elementary and secondary levels than at the third grade 
level. 



Some Concluding Remarks 

This report has been an analysis of the achievement of ethnic minority 
students who live in segregat^i'd neighborhoods but attend desegregated schools, 
primarily through busing. Standardized reading achievement test scores of the 
minority students have been compared to the scores of the district as a whole 
using standard scores. Some mathematics achievement data have also been presented. 
Longitudinal data have been analyzed for two cohorts of desegregated students; one 
of these cohorts was followed through the sixth grade and the other through the 
third grade. Cross-sectional data have been analyzed for desegregated students 
in grades kindergarten through nine. Most of the data have been analyzed by 
ethnicity and sex; in addition, some of the data have been analyzed by socio- 
economic and achievement levels. 

Some of the conclusions which may be drawn from the data presented in 
this report are similar to the conclusions of previous reports; others are 
different, primarily because of new types of analyses. 

Some of the findings are: 

Changes in the achievement of bused pupils have been relatively slight 
in comparison to district-wide achievement. This does not mean that the achieve- 
ment of bused pupils has not changed; previous reports have shown rather dramatic 
increases in the achievement of kindergarten and first grade bused pupils. The 
lack of change in standard scores indicates that changes in the achievement of 
bused pupils have been similar to changes in the achievement of district pupils 
in general. As has been noted in previous reports, it seems likely that in- 
structional programs have had similar effects on all students. (The reader 
should be reminded here that 5 to 10 percent of the students in the district-wide 
data which were used to calculate the standard scores were minority students who 
were bused for desegregation. The effect of this on the data is not known. Changes 
in the achievement of bused students might have had a slight impact on district-wide 
data. This might have diluted somewhat changes in the standard scores of minority 
desegregated students.) 

•Longitudinal data seem to indicate, as did the data in a previous report, 
that students who are desegregated at an early grade level do not experience an 
increasing deficit. This finding should continue to be tested with other groups 
of students. To decrease the sample loss by attrition, it is suggested that 
future studies examine achievement at several points in time only, rather than 
at each grade tested. 

*ln comparison to district-wide achievement, bused pupils score higher at 
the first and second grade levels than at other grade levels. Their achievement 
increases in the first grade, remains there in the second grade, and decreases 
in the third grade. For the cross-sectional samples, these changes were statls- 

ERLC 
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tically significant. They might not be significant for the longitudinal 
samples, although the data to apply the appropriate satistical test were 
not available. Bused pupils achieve approximately one-half of a standard 
deviation below district pupils in the first and second grades and approxi- 
mately three- fourths of a standard deviation below the district at other 
grade levels. Although this at first appears to be an achievement test 
artifact, the same test is given at the third grade as at first and second 
grades. 

^Black students tend to score slightly higher in reading than do 
Span ish-surnamed students; the differences are not significant, but they 
are consistent. In mathematics, however, this pattern does not exists 
Unfortunately, this study included mathematics data for students in the 
fifth, sixth, eighth, and ninth grades only and in 1972-1973 only. Futijre 
analyses should incl ude mathemat ics achievement test results for more students. 

^Girls score slightJy higher than boys; again, the differences are usually 
not significant but consistent. 

^Desegregated minority students whose socioeconomic levels are classified 
as high (i.e., their fathers' occupations are professional, technical or mana- 
gerial) generally achieve at a level similar to district as a whole, students of 
middle socioeconomic status achieve approximately one-half of a standard deviation 
less, and students of low socioeconomic status achieve even less. These differ- 
ences are less at the first grade level than at other grade levels and appear 
to become wider as the students progress through school, although this thesis 
needs to be subjected to further analysis. 

*With some fluctuation, the average achievement of students in grades 
two through six is approximately the same as their **expected'^ achievement, as 
predicated from their kindergarten and first grade achievement. There are, of 
course, many individual deviations from this pattern; this also needs further 
study. 
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TABLE A 



TESTS WHICH WERE USED IN THIS REPORT 



Students 


Test and Score 


Long i tud Inal Sampl es 




Cohort One 




K i ndergarten 


Metropolitan Readiness Test, totjl score 


First G rede 


Stanford Achievement Test, total reading score 


Second Grdde 


Standord Achievenient Test, total reading score 


Th i r d G rade 


Stanford Achievement Tesi". total read 'no score 


Fou r t h G rade 


Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, receding 




total score 


Sixth G rade 


Como rehens ? ve Tests of Basic Skills readino 




t" n t" A 1 ^ rn rp 


Cohort Ten 




K indergarten 


Metropolitan Readiness Test, total score 


F'l rst Grade 


Cooperative Primary Test, reading score 


Second 3 rade 


Cooperat ive Pr imary Test, read ing score 


Third Grade 


Cooperative Primary Test, reading score 


Cross- Sect ional Sampl es 




Ki ndergarten 


Metropolitan Readiness Test, total score 


F i rst Grade 


Cooperative Primary Test, reading score 


Second Grade 


Coopera* Primary Test reading score 


Th i r d Grade 


Coopera .e Primary Test, reading score 


Fifth Grade 


Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, reading 




total and ari thmet ic total scores 


Sixth Grade 


Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, reading 




total and arithmetic total scores 


Eighth Grade 


Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, reading 




total and arithmetic total scores 


Ninth Grade 


Comprehensive Tests of Basic skills, reading 




total and arithmetic total scores 
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TABLE B 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIOhlS, STANDARD SCORES 
IN READING ACHIEVEMENT, COHORT ONE 



G rade 


No. of 
Studen ts 


Mean 


Standard 
Dev iat ion 


Kdg. 


63 


43.22 


7.95 


1st 


63 


44.66 


8.45 


2nd 


63 


43.99 


6.24 


3rd 


63 


42.41 


0.51 


4th 


63 


43.78 


6.23 


6th 


63 


42.75 


9.15 
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TABLE C 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCORES IN READING 
ACHIEVEMENT BY ETHNICITY, SEX AND SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL, 

COHORT ONE 





No. of 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 










Ethn ic i ty 












Span ish- surname 


Black 






Kclg. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

kih 

6th 


k3 
k3 
k3 
hZ 
it3 
it3 


hi. 13 
i+3.76 

k2.^^ 

it3.61 
kl.OS 


7.70 
6.60 
5.69 
7.^1 
5.35 
8.38 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


kk.]S 
hlM 
hh.hl 
^3.05 
4U.15 


8.60 
11.16 

10.69 
7.9^ 
10.71 









Sex 



Soc ioeconom ic Level 





Male 




Fema 1 e 




Kdg. 


25 




6.63 


38 


43.73 


8.76 








1st 


25 


43. 1 1 


6.20 


38 


45.68 


9.59 








2nd 


25 


42.97 


5.29 


38 


44.65 


6.78 








3rd 


25 


41.56 


7.82 


38 


42.96 


8.99 








4th 


25 


41.69 


4.41 


38 


45.16 


6.89 








6th 


25 


41.77 


9.25 


38 


43.39 


9.15 









High-'- 


Middle 


Low 


2 






18 


43.86 


7.3'-* 


33 


41.36 


7.56 


2 






18 


44.33 


6.2 s 


33 


44.39 


8.84 


2 






18 


44.36 


5.84 


33 


43.13 


5.66 


2 






18 


42.90 


8.33 


33 


41.52 


7.58 


2 






18 


44.44 


5.62 


33 


43.23 


5.23 


2 






18 


44.18 


10.37 


33 


41.39 


7.78 



-As there were only twc> students classified as high soc ioeconom ica 1 1 y 
means and standard deviations for them are not shown. 
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TA6LE D 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCORES 
IN READING ACHIEVEMENT, BY LEVEL OF PREDICTED 
SECOND GRADE ACHIEVEMENT, COHORT ONE 





No. of 






S.D. 


No. of 


Mean 




No. of 






Grode 


Students 




Mean 


Students 


S.D. 


Students 


Mean 


S.D. 




High 


Middle 


Low 


2nd 


16 




50.k9 


e.ks 


31 


kl.QS 


^.57 


16 


39.61 


3.01 


3rd 


16 




^9.31 


5.97 


31 


k] .56 


7.28 


16 


37.1^ 


8.70 


kth 


16 




it8.38 


7.13 


31 


^2.77 


5-37 


16 






6 th 


16 




^9.7^ 


7.10 


31 




7.88 


16 


38.09 


9.64 



TABLE E 

STEPWISE MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS, PREDICTING SECOND 
GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES, COHORT ONE 





Enter i ng 


Mul t ipl e 


Mult iple 


Change 


Zero-Order 




Van iable 


First 


Correl at ion 


Determ i nat ion 


in r2 


Correlat ion 


Beta 






(R) 


(R?) 


Value 


(r) 




1st Grade Score 


28.81 


.601 


.361 


.361 


.601 


MB 


Kdg. Score 


8.1^1 


.671 


.^+50 


.089 


.550 





TABLE F 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCORES 
IN READING ACHIEVEMENT, COHORT TEN 



Grade 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


Standard 
Dev iat ion 


Kdg. 


I 10 


i+1.98 


10. ]k 


1st 


1 10 




7.27 


2nd 


110 


45.30 


16.12 


3rd 


1 10 


k2. 1 1 


9.52 
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TABLE G 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCORES IN READING 
ACHIEVEMENT, BY ETHNICITY, SEX, AND SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL, 

COHORT TEN 



G rade 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


No. of 
S tudents 


Mean 


S.D. 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


Ethn ic i ty 




Span i sh 


- surname 


Black 




Kdg. 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 


62 
62 
62 
62 


^+2.37 
k2.Q\ 


\Q.hl 
7.10 

13.38 
9.28 


it8 
h% 
h% 


h\.hl 
U6.02 
hG.27 
k2.25 


9.79 
7.^9 
19.19 
9.92 









Sex 





Male 


Femal e 




Kdg. 


58 




k2.03 


9.68 


52 


41.85 


10.73 








1st 


58 




kk.Gk 


7.^9 


52 


45.92 


7.03 








2nd 


58 






13.69 


52 


47.35 


18.37 








3rd 


58 




itO.38 


10.21 


52 


44.04 


8.37 








Socioeconomic Level 




High 


Middle 




Low 




Kdg. 


5 




50.88 


7.98 


35 


44.32 


10.39 


36 


39.74 


10.23 


1st 


5 




it9.80 


8.17 


35 


45.00 


7.17 


36 


44.67 


7.38 


2nd 


5 




50.22 


5.29 


35 


45.84 


16.07 


36 


43.52 


16.88 


3rd 


5 




49. 1 1 


7.75 


35 


43.33 


8.99 


36 


39.41 


10. 10 
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TABLE H 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCORES IN 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, COHORTS ONE AND TEN FROM 
THIS REPORT AND COHORTS THREE AND FOUR FROM 
1971 REPORT 



Cohort and Grade 



No. of 

Students 


Mean 


Standard 
Dev iat ion 


One 










K indgergarten 


63 


^3.22 


7.95 


First Grade 


63 






Second Grade 


63 


^3.99 


6.2if 


Th I rH n raHfi 
1 1 1 1 1 \j u 1 a u c 




Zi9 Zi 1 


ft C 1 


' Fo urth Grade 


63 






S i xth G rade 


63 






Three 








Second Grade 


56 


Us 89 


6. 28 


Th i rd Grade 


56 


it3.86 


NA 


Fourth Grade 


56 


^^.57 


NA 


Fifth Grade 


56 


it2.89 


NA 


Sixth Grade 


56 


itl.6it 


9.69 


Four 








Th i rd Grade 




^3.37 


7.23 


Fourth Grade 




it5.6l 


NA 


Fifth Grade 


^9 


kk.21 


NA 


Sixth Grade 






NA 


Seventh Grade 


k3 


Ul .29 


8.37 


Ten 








Kindergarten 


110 


itl .98 


10. \k 


First Grade 


110 


^5.25 


1.11 


Second Grade 


110 


^5.30 


16.12 


Third Grade 


110 


it2. 1 1 


9.52 



TABLE I 



MEAN RAW SCORES ON THE METROPOLITAN 
READINESS TEST, COHORTS ONE AND TEN 







Number of 


Mean 






Students 


Raw Score 


Cohort 


One 


63 


klM 


Cohort 


Ten 


110 


U6. 16 
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TABLE J 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, QUARTILES, AND RANGES, 
STANDARD SCORES IN READING AND ARITHMETIC 
ACHIEVEMENT, Kl NOERGARTEN— GRADE NINE 



Test and Grade 


No. or 
Students 


Mean 


. s.o. 




Med ian 


Q3 


Range 


Poss i bl e 
Range 


Read ing 


















Ki ndergarten 


157 




10. 10 


36 


42 


50 


17-65 


8-76 


First Grade 


176 


^5.52 


7.57 


40 


44 


49 


23-70 


23-73 


Second Grade 


175 


^5.53 


5.84 


42 


45 


48 


28-63 


27-68 


Th i rd Grade 


185 


it2. 13 


9.33 


34 


42 


49 


21-62 


10-66 


Fifth Grade 


187 


^2.97 


6.83 


38 


41 


47 


28-63 


27-74 


Sixth Grade 


176 


k] .ko 


10.20 


33 


39 


49 


23-63 


16-66 


Eighth Grade 


158 


Ul .07 


9.84 


33 


40 


48 


22-65 


16-66 


Ninth Grade 


131 


k2.07 


8.97 


35 


39 


48 


26-68 


21-71 


Ar f thmet ic 


















Fifth Grade 


188 


k2.ee 


7.99 


36 


41 


47 


27-69 


21-97 


Sixth Grade 


17^ 


43.86 


8.63 


37 


43 


50 


24-62 


16-86 


Eighth Grade 


162 


43.17 


9.02 


35 


42 


48 


29-65 


19-66 


Ninth 


130 


43.54 


8.41 


37 


40 


48 


29-68 


22-72 



Note: 

Data for students in kindergarten through grade three are from 
tests administered in spring 1972; data for students in grades five 
through nine are from tests administered during the 1972-1973 school 
year. 
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TABL€ K 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS. STANDARD SCORES (N 
READING AND ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT, BY ETHNICITY, 
KINDERGARTEN--GRADE NINE 



Grade 



No. of 

Students 



Mean 



S.O, 



No. of 
Students 



Mean 



S«D. 



Spanish- surnamed 



Black 



Read i ng 






K indergarten 


8k 




First Grade 


90 


kk.Sl 


Second Grade 


92 


^5.33 


Third Grade 


78 


k] .80 


Fifth Grade 


112 


^2.75 


Sixth Grade 


81 


40.92 


Eithth Grade 


59 


39.31 


Ninth Grade 


57 


41 .15 


Ar i thmet ic 






Fifth Grade 


llU 


43.51 


Sixth Grade 


80 


44.49 


E ighth Grade 


60 


42.61 


Ninth Grade 


57 


43.49 



9.93 
6.95 
5.18 
8.94 
6.57 
10. 19 
9.23 
7.80 

8.08 
8.59 
8.29 
8.11 



64 
75 
78 
92 
65 
83 
87 
60 

64 
82 
90 
60 



42„33 
46.12 
45.62 
42.62 
43.56 
42.02 
41 .03 
42.08 

41.35 
43.52 
42.67 
43.58 



10.39 
7.89 
6.37 
9.76 
6.86 

10.21 
9.29 
9.44 

7.65 
8.84 
9.15 
8.85 



Note: 

The number of students included in this table is less than the 
total number of students in Table J. Students who were classified as 
Anglo or as ethn ic minor ity other than Black or Span ish-surnamed were 
not included in this table. A few Anglo students do live in the seg- 
regated minority neighborhoods; the names and the ethnicity of the 
siblings of most of the Anglo students, however, led us to suspect 
that the ethnic code in their records was incorrect. 
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TABLE L 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCOf^ES IN 
READING AND ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT, 
BY SEX, GRADE ONE--GRADE NINE 





No. of 






No. of 


Mean 




G rade 


Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


Students 


S.D. 




Male 


Fema 1 e 


Read ing 














First Grade 


96 


45.14 


7.78 


80 


45.98 


7.34 


Second Grade 


8k 


45.05 


6. 18 


91 


46.07 


5.50 


Third Grade 


99 


40.54 


9.76 


86 


43.95 


8.50 


Fifth Grade 


73 


42.74 


7.67 


109 


43. 13 


6.19 


Sixth Grade 


85 


41 .70 


11 .23 


90 


40.98 


9.13 


Eighth Grade 


89 


40.26 


10.67 


69 


42. 12 


8.61 


Ninth Grade 


56 


41 .83 


9.29 


75 


42.24 


8.79 


Ar i thmet ic 














Fifth Grade 


79 


42.43 


8.23 


109 


42.82 


7.83 


Sixth Grade 


85 


43.68 


9.44 


88 


44.00 


7.87 


Eighth Grade 


86 


42.72 


9.77 


76 


43.67 


8.12 


Ninth Grade 


53 


43.90 


9.06 


77 


43.29 


7.99 



TABLE M 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD SCORES IN 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, BY SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL, 
GRADE ONE--GRADE THREE 



G rade 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


. S.D. 


No. of 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


No. of 
■ Students 


Mean 


.S.D. 




High 


Middle 


Low 




1st 
2nd 
3rd 


1 1 

12 

9 


45.36 
50.14 
47.28 

1 


11 .03 
6.95 
10.28 


52 
51 
56 


47.21 
45.69 
42.84 


7.86 
5.25 
8.99 


51 

49 
64 


45.27 
45.22 
40.24 


6.87 
6.78 
9.11 



Note: 

The number of students included in this table is ]ess than the tota) 
number of students in Table J. Socioeconomic information was not available 
for a) 1 students. 



